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MARGARET LUCAS. 


The lively Auto-Biography of Margaret Lucas 
though published many years since, may be 
new to our young readers. 


“IT will bring the blind by a way which they know 
not.”” [s. xui1. 16. 


I was born in the year 1701, in Fleet street, 
London ; my father’s name was James Brindley, 
who kept a china shop at the corner of Fetter lane. 
I was the youngest of fourteen children, and my 


mother died when I was one year and a half old; 
after which my father removed to Lambeth, to 
the house called Vauxhall, where he erected a 
pot-house; there my father married a second 
wife, who, dying before him, left two children ; 
my father himself died, when I was about seven 
years old, leaving six orphans, two of them 
younger than myself, having no other relation 
that we kuew of, except my aunt, who was my 
father’s sister, and married my present uncle, 
the person hereafter mentioned. My father dy- 
ing without a will, left things in disorder; and 
Elias Turner, who was one of the three directors 
of the South Sea Company, proving himself my 
father’s greatest creditor, sent for my uncle to 
London, from Leek, and advised him to stand 
guardian for us. Three of us, at my father’s 
death, were under the care of his house-keeper, 
then wife to one of his clerks. She was very 
careful over us, and brought us up strictly in the 
Protestant religion; my elder sister, being 
weakly, lived much with my aunt in the country, 
except in the time of her education; and m 

little brother and sister were brought down by 
my aunt, on her return from visiting us children, 
after my father’s death; but the little boy did 
not live long. My uncle had a mind, at this 
time, to have had me down also, saying, that 
upon seeing my innocent amusements, he had a 
particular respect for me; but Elias Turner 
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would not consent to it, and J, with my brother 
and sister, was continued under the care of the 
house-keeper some years longer. My uncle at 
times repeating his desire to have us with him, 
and it being left to my choice, in the year 1713 
I came down. 

I had conceived the country a more delightful 
place than I at first thought it, and expressed to 
the maid, that accompanied me, my dissatisfac- 
tion and disappointment. She staid with me 
till the return of the coach, and left me a little 
sad: yet was my uncle and aunt full of love to- 
wards me, and I was careful of my expressions 
on the different situation I was in; but what ad- 
ded at this juncture to my grief, was the behavior 
of my eldest sister, who, before my coming down, 
I did not remember to have seen. She gave my 
uncle so much uneasiness, that he sent her out 
of town, and, though he strove to prevent it, she 
married his apprentice, and never was re-admitted 
to kis house while I lived there. On occasion 
of this, and the irksomeness of my situation, my 
uncle thought proper to board me at school, 
though not altogether on account of my learning, 
for I was then thought dextrous at my needle 
beyond most of my years; and indeed I have 
observed in myself, that from a child there, was 
a flexibility in my temper, which, as the softened 
wax, seemed fit for impression and improvement. 
My uncle concluded I might meet with some- 
thing there to improve on and divert my mind, 
though I concealed my sorrow to the best of my 
power. He took me to governess Hide’s, in order 
to board me there; yet it thus fell out: there 
lived in Smythy Door, Manchester, a widow 
whose husband died some pounds in my father’s 
books, and my uncle calling for the money, and 
telling her whose daughter I was, she said, if he 
pleased, she would board me, and I might go to 
school as a day scholar. My uncle enquired into 
her character, and advised with one Nichols, a 
yarn merchant in the Deansgate, who advised 
my uncle to accept the proffer, telling me, his 
house, if I did not like the other, should be my 
home; and here, to be sure, I always met with 
a kind reception. 

My uncle staid with me a few days, and then 
left me with the widow and her daughter, the 
only child she had. I liked my place very well, 
being much more agreeable to me than Leek. 
This widow and her daughter were Presbyterians, 
but my uncle ordered me my liberty, and that I 
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should go to church, which she never forbid, 

though she was very strict in her own way of 
worship, and kept good orders in the house, with 
family prayer night and morning, which I never 
absented myself from, and I still remember the 
pleasure which the books I read, the repetition of 
my catechism, and those forms of prayer adapted 
- my years, then gave me; always estecming 

those I believed to be religious. 

I staid at Manchester till the latter end of the 
year, and spent the winter agreeably both to my 
uncle and myself. In the spring he took a jour 
ney to London, and as my younger sistcy had 
been brought from thence young, he thought fit 
to take her with him for her improvement, and 
there she staid four years. Though I was Icft at my 
uncle’s as by myself, I did not regret the loss of 
these two sisters, 
gers to me, and amends were fully made by my 
uncle at liis return, in bringing my other sister, 


with whom I had lived under the care of our | 


house-keeper, down to sce me. This gave me, 
as it were, new life again, for the month that she 
staid with us; but her departure went verr hard 
with me; and my uncle, who ever sought (be- | 


fore I went to mecting) to make me happy aceord- | 


who were indeed but as stran- | 


| look 





ing to his motion, proposed to take me to Manches- 
ter again. This was pleasing to me, and tho widow | 
received me kindly. She never asked my to go! 
to chapel with her, yet I many times went at | 
pleasure, and have since found occasicn to re- 
member what I met with there. I stail with 
her till the town was in confusion som iory 
and whig; and as she was afraid of the couse- 
quence, she desired my uncle to fetch me 
home. 

I was now past 13, and quite reconciles io my 
station, growing in amy uncle and aunt’: yiavor, 
and in love towards them. ‘They pun ae 
fulfilled their promise, that I should want for 
nothing that was fit for me to have; and there 
— a dancing-master, though I had k — 

hat® performanee at London, my uncle sent m 
i him with others, it being a diversio: n — ich | 
(as I was very agile) they said I was fit t for, 
and indeed it was an amusement I was very 
fond of. 

When I had past 14, my brother came down 
to sce me, and my uncle, still st tudying my im- 
provement, sent me to learn writing to the pastry, 
und (on the return of my said master) to the 
dancing school again. This gave me « large 
acquaintance ; and as I had acquired, from the 
teachings of my London master, a different air, 
as they term it, I generally went off with ap- 
plause ; and this seemed not less pleasing to my 
uncle and aunt, than to myself. He often s hewed 
his fonlness for me at my return, taking me to 
his kn>c, asking if there was any thing wanting 
in my dress, which my acquaintance had, and I 
had a mind io Lave, saying he would buy it for 
me: but his love p:evented my much asking; 





for no sooner did he see a new mode, than he 
mentioned it; nor do I know that I ever asked 
him for any ‘thing, by which he was so far dis- 
pleased as to deny it me. 

(To be continued.) 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer, 


The following is an account of the religions 
experience of an Indian man, a resident of 
Oneida county, in the State of New York, as 
related by himself to a number of friends: 


Some years past, it was laid upon me to en- 
courage others to do well; I thought I was a 


| poor Indi: in, I could not encourage “others to do 


well; sol shoved it away, putting out his hand 
as though he had put it from him ; but bringing 
his hand back and laying it on his breast, s says, 
it was brought back again, and laid upon me; I 
then shoved it away again. It waso pened to my 
view thit the truth was a — precious thing, 
very precious, indeed : Oh! how precious it did 
to me! We can say it is innocent, but 
that’s all we can say; words cannot tell half. I 
then said with Peter, “ Depart from me, O Lord, 
Tam a sinful man:” but it was laid upon me 
again. And asl was going to a meeting one 
| morning, I saw a flock of sheep before me; (put- 
| ting his hand to his eyes, saying, I did not see 
| them with these eyes ;) they appeared to be tra- 
velling along before; the foremost ones were fat 
and grown large, and I heard them talking to 
one another, (putting his hands to his cars, says, 
but not with these cars,) saying, God speed, help 
you on the way. The hindmest looked poor and 
small; their heads hung down, and they scemed 
almost ready to give out. I wondered what it 
should mean ; then something came and talked 
with me, (putting his hand to his breast, says, it 
talked to me here,) and told me, “ These are 
my sheep, and this day you shall see them lift 


| up their heads in hope, and feed on the bread of 


life: those that are before are the pricsts and 
deacons; they are grown fat and full; they can 
encourage one 2 nother, but they forget the poor 
of the flock.” 

I went on to meeting; the priest procecded, 
and went through with “his usual course of exer- 
cise: preached, prayed, and sung, and used 
those very expressions I heard the fat sheep use 
one to another ;~ and after they had done, I 
thought it my duty to tell them what I saw on 
the way: so I did, and I thought I saw my 
vision fulfilled ; the poor of the flock lifted up 
their heads in hope, and were encouraged; and 
the priest acknowledged in the presence of the 
people, that what I said was true e; and that the 
truth had becn declared among them by a pocr, 
ignorant Indian: then I went home very con 
fortable. Oh! how comfortable I did fecl. Then 
sometimes I felt my mind drawn into sympathy 








my 
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poer, 
com- 


Then 





with some; I wanted to goand sce them; I was 
afraid some would think I undertook to encour- 
age others to do well; I did not want folks to 
think so, I felt such a sympathy for some, I 
wanted to go and see them. I did not know what 
to do: sol thoughtI would make some business 
beyond where they lived, and then -call in as 
though it was by chance, or happen so; so I 
thought a good deal of a poor family, and I took 
alittle grist on my back, and went toa mill be- 
yond where this family lived; I got my grist 
ground, and came back and stopped in, as though 
I wanted to warm. It was just night, and there 
was a rich man lived the other side of the road; 
I suppose he would have been willing to give me 
a bed to sleep on that night, but I thought I had 
rather sleep on the poor man’s hearth by the fire. 
I felt their wants. I wanted to be with them. 
(Here, it is understood, he had a religious oppor- 
tunity in the family, but his own words are not 
recollected.) In the morning, when I was going 
away, L asked the woman to hand me a bowl; 
she was unwilling; I told her she must; she 


got one for me, and I took out part of my meal | 


and left it with her, for I felt the wants of the 
poor children, so that I dare not carry it all 
away. Then I took leave of them, and went 
home quietly. And so when I felt my mind 
drawn to any, 1 went some way to see them; 
and, by and by, I began to think I was getting 
along pretty well. So, one day, I was thinking 
I should go to meeting three or four days hence. 
I began to think what I should say when I came 


fixed in my mind; I thought it would do very 
well. I hung it up, and by and by I took it and 
looked at it again; I thought it would do very 
well. So I did a good many times before mect- 
ing day came; and when meeting day came, I 


went to mecting; aifd after the priest got through, | 


1 stood up and said it off as well as [ could, and 
I thought I said it off pretty weil: but, Oh! 
how I was troubled! I went home; I did not 
know what the matter was; but, Oh! how [ 
was distressed ! 


siys, did you ever know a great man, if he wanted 
greit business done, away to Congress or Phila- 
delphia, to send a poor, ignorant, unlearned man 
todo it? No, I says,I did not. No more will 
Great Spirit take you. Well, I thought, sure 
enough, [ have been mistaken: I never have 
kaown what good is; and, Oh! how I was dis- 
tressed, and did not know where to find it. By 
and by, something else came and talked to me, 
and says, Great One knows all things; He ean 
do all things ; He knows what is best; and if a 
king want great business done, and has servants 
under him, if he wants to send a wise, learned 
man, if he is a faithful servant, he will only say 
just what his master tells him to say: if he is 





And so I passed along some | 
time; did not know what the matter was. By | 
and by, something came and talked with me, and 
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an ignorant, unlearned man, if he can talk, he 
can say over after him just what he tells him to 
say ; if it’s two, or three, or four words, more or 
less as master directs, so he ought todo. Then 
| it says to me, suppose one of your neighbors 
| have a piece of fresh meat given to him; he 
| takes it—feels of it, looks at it—handles it, hangs 
it up; by and by, he takes it down—he feels of 
it, he handles it, looks at it, hangs it up again; 
so he does a great many times, and keeps it 
three or four days, till it begins to spoil; then 
he takes it, cooks it, and sets before you to eat ; 
would you eat it? No, I said, I could not eat 
it. Well, it says, just so your preaching was 
the other day: the Great Spirit won’t have it; 
folks won’t have it. Then | thought of it, and 
it came into my mind, the passage where there 
was a piece of money brought to our Saviour; I 
don’t remember it particularly; I believe they 
had some design of ensnaring Him; but I re- 
member He asked them whose image and super- 
scription was on it; they told him Czsar’s. 
| Well, he teld them to render to Cesar the things 
that are Ceesar’s, and to God the things that are 
God’s. Then I saw my preaching had Casar’s 
inscription on it, because it was something of my 
own preparing ; it did not come from the Great 
Spirit, and, therefore, it-had not His inscription 
on it, and He would not receive it, and that was 
the reason I was so troubled. I sce that every- 
thing of man's contrivance has Casar’s inscrip- 
tion on it; and only that that comes immedi- 


| ately from the Great Spirit, would return to Him, 
there; so [ thought it over; I got something | 


or would be food for His truesheep. My sheep, 


says Christ, know my voice, and they follow me ; 
‘and the voice of a stranger will they not 


follow. 

Now it opened in my mind the passage where 
the multitude followed our Saviour into the wilder- 
ness; the disciples seemed willing to send them 


away, and give them nothing, but He knew their 


wants; He did not want them to faint by the 
way; He called on the disciples, and asked them 
if they had anything for them. They say, we 
have a few loaves and a few fishes, but what are 
they among so many? However, He knew what 
He was going to do: He directed that the mul- 


| titude should all sit down in companies on the 


grass. Then Ie called on the disciples, and they 
gave all up to Him that they had; then He took 


'and broke it and blessed it, and gave it to the 


diseiples. After all this was done, Ile com- 
manded them to hand it to the multitude; it 
was food for them; they had enough and to spare. 
Just so I sce it is now, when Master is pleased 
to break the bread of life, hand it to His disci- 





ples, and command them to hand it to the peo- 
ple; then it is food for them. 

Now, after this, it was laid upon me again to 
encourage others to do well, but the work looked 
to be so great, and I felt like such a poor, igno- 


rant Indian, that I thought I could not give up. 
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I said to that that talked with me, there are | was now so long since they sold him, that they 
many that can do better than I, take some other | had forgotten how he looked. 


and excuse me. 


It asked me, who? I said 


Well, now, the Great Spirit was at work. The 


such a one; it told me to fetch him up. I did | famine was great; Joseph’s brethren were likely 
in my mind, but he would not have him. Then! to suffer. They heard there was corn in Egypt, 
I fetched up several others, but he would not | and their father sent them down to buy corn. 


have them, and told me I must give up. Now, 
I found the Great Spirit condescend to my poor, 
weak state, and opened things to my understand- 
ing in a way to mect my capacity. So I believe 
it is necessary to wait upon Him to be instructed 
what to say, and how to say, and when to say. 
And I remembered the passage where the ser- 
vants were sent to invite unto the feast; they 
said it is done, Lord, as Thou commandedst, and 
yet there is room! So I find when I can say, 
in truth, it is done, Lord, as Thou commandedst, 
that there is yet room for more exercise, for 
more labor, more invitations; the way is not 
shut up in my heart. Then it opened in my 
mind the circumstance of Joseph, how he was 
sold by his brethren, and the reason why they 
sold him. He was designed by the Great Spirit 
to be greater than his brethren; he had some 
dreams that seemed to lead them to think so; 
they concluded to sell him and let him be carried 


off to Egypt, and then see what would become | 


of his dreams; for they did not intend to bow 
to Joseph; he was their younger brother; they 
were not willing he should rule over them; so 
they sold him, and he was carried off. The 
Egyptians put him into prison wrongfully ; but 
the Great Spirit was with him; the Great Spirit 
knew what he was going to bring about. Jo- 
seph was in prison; his brethren seemed to get 
along very well for a while. There was some- 
body in prison with Joseph, and he was released ; 
and Joseph told him when he came into the 
presence of the king to remember him; but he 
forgot Joseph till he was brought into a strait. 
The king had some dreams, and there was nobody 
that could interpret the king’s dreams to him ; 
then this man remembered Joseph. Joseph was 
sent for; the Great Spirit was with Joseph: the 
Great Spirit knew all things. So Joseph could 
tell the king the interpretation of his dreams. So 
when Joseph told the king what was to happen, 
the king believed it; it was sealed to the king. 
Then the king thought it best to prepare against 
the time of famine that Joseph said was coming; 
and the king thought there was no one so wise 
and suitable as Joseph, because the Great Spirit 
was with him. SoJoseph was made next to the 
king ; he had all power committed into his hands, 
only the king was greater. 
So Joseph ordered storehouses to be built, and 
laid up corn for the time of famine that was 
oming, and he had the keys of the stores. Now, 
he famine came. Joseph had minded the good 
Spirit ; he had laid up for the famine; but his 
brethren were brought to want; they were not 
willing Joseph should rule over them; and it 





They went, and applied to Joseph for corn; he 
knew them, but they did not know him. He in- 
quired of them where they were from; they told 
him; and whether they had any brethren; they 
told him about their brethren and father, and 
they all went down to Egypt and bowed to Jo- 
seph ; there was no other way to keep alive; the 
famine was so great they must either die or bow 
to Joseph. 

Now it looked plain to me that we have a 
measure of the good Spirit given to us to lead 
us, to instruct us; and it is greater than we are, 
and designed to rule over us. We may receive 
it, or we may reject and go counter to its dic- 
tates; but if we do, it will not yield the peacea- 
ble fruits of righteousness to us; and although 
we may see it and say, we will not have this 
man to rule over us; and it may be put in prison, 
yet a famine will overtake these; and we may 
go into a far country, far away from that that is 
right, and not even know Joseph or this Divine 
Principle; yet that will know us; it will there 
rise up and plead with us. 

Now there is no other way for us but to return 
back and bow to it, or die; for it has all power 
committed to it. It is Christ, the spiritual Jo- 
seph in us: He has the keys of the stores. The 
same disposition that was in Joseph’s brethren, 
and in people in the days of the Apostles, is now 
in the people. I have seen some folks so simple 
as to get mad with a gun, and break it to pieces, 
because some mischief had happened with it, as 
though the gun did it; the gun, if it had not 
been charged, and then fire put to it, would not 
have done any harm. So when the Apostles 
were charged with something good, and the fire 
of Divine Love operated on them, then they 
could do execution; but after it had passed 
through them, they were like the empty gun. 
It was not they that did it: it was that flame of 
Divine Love. 


Men are born with two eyes, but with one 
tongue in order that they should see twice as 
much as they say. CoLTon. 


True eloquence consists in saying all that is 
necessary, and nothing but what is necessary. 
LA RocHEFoucAULD. 


It is afolly for an eminent man to think of 
escaping censure, and a weakness to be affected 
with it. All the illustrious persons of antiquity, 
and indeed of every age in the world, have passed 
through this fiery persecution. ApDISON. 
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In the last number of the London “ Friend” 
there is a brief communication which we deem 
worthy of consideration by Friends residing in 
our great cities, where many young men resort 
to seek employment. It is ag follows: 


““ WANTED ! A SUCCESSOR TO PETER BEDFORD. 


(To the Editor of The Friend.) 

“T am a young man, a member of Society, 
come to reside in the “Great Metropolis.” I 
regularly attend meeting twice on First day, and 
have done so since I have lived in London, more 
than two years. I have got to know scarcely 
any Friend, and no one seems to know me. 


“ Before coming here I had been told how, in 
former times, Peter Bedford used to keep open 
house in Steward street for young men Friends, 
and often used to extend the word of counsel and 
the fatherly helping hand to his younger brethren 
exposed to the weary snares and temptations of 
a great city. Our dangers are the same, the 
temptations of the city are not lessened. Has 
Peter Bedford a successor, and who is he? 


& A Youna WAYFARER.” 


When we reflect upon the many temptations 
to which these young wayfarers are exposed, and 
consider how lonely they must often feel when 
separated from their families and friends, there 
appears to be an imperative duty resting upon 
those among whom their lot is cast, to extend to 
them the kindest attentions. One of the advices 


in our excellent book of Discipline is “to pay | 
proper attention to those coming from other | 


places, who appear as Friends without producing 
certificates.” 


Although many of these young men, much to | 
our regret, do not wear the plain dress by which | 


members of our socicty were formerly distin- 
guished, yet their frequent attendance at our 


. . . . . | 
meetings for worship is a sufficient evidence of 


their unity with us to induce an inquiry concern- 
ing them; and in many instances this inquiry 


would show the propriety of extending to them | 


the rites of hospitality. 

This duty, which our elder members and 
heads of families owed to their younger brethren, 
if it were performed with the diligenee and ten- 
derness becoming the disciples of Christ, would 
be productive of much 
deavor to attach them to us and to the society 
by kindness and parental care, and thus we should 
acquire an influence over them that would en- 
able us to direct their steps in the paths of purity 
and peace. The exercise of this Christian care 
will bring a rich reward, not only in the respect 
and confidence of the young, but more especially 
in that peace of mind and heartfelt satisfaction 
which springs from the performance of our reli- 
gious duties. 
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STRANGE RACE IN THE HEART OF CALIFORNIA.— 
INTERESTING NARRATIVE. 

Through the very centre of the Great Basin 
runs the Rio Colorado Chiquito, or Little Red 
River. It takes its rise in the mountains that 
skirt the right bank of the Rio Grande, flows al. 
most due west, and empties into the Colorado at 
a point on the same parallel of latitude with 
Walker’s Pass. About 100 miles north of this, 
and running almost parallel with it, is the river 
San Juan. Each of these streams is about 250 
miles long. Between them stretches an immense 
table land, broken occasionally by Sierras of no 
great length, which shoot up above the general 
elevation. About half way between the two 
rivers, and midway in the wilderness between 
the Colorado and the Rio Grande, is the country 
of the Moquis. From midst of the plain rises 
abruptly on all sides a Butte of considerable ele- 
vation, the top of which is as flat as if some great 
power had sliced off the summit. Away up here 
the Moquis have built three large villages, where 
they rest at night perfectly secure from the at- 
tacks of the fierce tribes who live to the north 
and east of them. The sides of this table moun- 
tain are almost perpendicular cliffs, and the top 
can only be reached up a steep flight of steps cut 
in the solid rock. Around its base is a plain of 
arable land, which the Moquis cultivate with 
great assiduity. Here they raise all kinds of 
grain, melons, and vegetables. They have also a 
number of orchards, filled with many kinds of 
fruit trees. The peaches they raise, Captain 
| Walker says, are particularly fine. They have 
large flocks of sheep and goats, but very few 
beasts of burden or cattle. ‘They are a harmless 
inoffensive race, kind and hospitable to strangers, 
and make very little resistance when attacked. 
The warlike Navajoes, who dwell in the moun- 
tains to the north-east of them, are in the habit 
of sweeping down upon them every two or three 
years, and driving off their stock. At such times 
they gather up all that is movable from their 
farms, and fly for refuge to their mountain strong- 
hold. Here their enemies dare not follow them. 
When a stranger approaches, they appear on the 
| top of the rocks and houses, watching his move- 
;ments. Qne of their villages at which Captain 
Walker stayed for several days, is five or six hun- 
| dred yards long. The houses are generally built 
of stone and mortar-—some of adobe. They are 
very snug and comfortable, and many of them 
| are two and even three stories high. The inha- 
| bitants are considerably advanced in some of the 
| arts, and manufacture excellent woollen clothing, 
| blankets, leather, basket-work, and pottery. Un- 

like most of the Indian tribes of this country, the 
women work within door, the men performing all 
' the farm and out-door labor. As a race, they are 
| lighter in color than the Digger Indians of Cali- 
| fornia. Indeed, the women are tolerably fair, in 
consequence of not being so much exposed to the 
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sun. 
perfectly white, with white hair and ycllow eyes. 
ife saw two others of the same kind at the Zuni 
villages, nearer the Rio Grande. 
doubt Albinos, and probably gave rise to the ru- 
mors which have prevailed of the existence of 
white Indians in the Basin. 

The Moquis have probably assisted nature in 
levelling the top of the mountain as a site for 
their villages. ‘They have cut down the rocks in 
many places, and have excavated out of the solid 


. rock a number of large rooms for manufacturing | 
Their only arms are bows and | 


woollen cloths. 
arrows, although they never war with any other 

tribe. The Navajoes carry off their stock without 
opposition. But unlike almost every other tribe 
of Indians on the continent, they are scrupulously 
honest. Captain Walker says, the most «ttrac- 
tive and valuable articles may be left exposed, 
and they will not touch them. 

Many of the women are beautiful, with forms 
of faultless symmetry. They are very neat and 
clean, and dress in quite a picturesque costunie of 
their own manufacture. They wear a dark robe 
with a red border, gracefully*draped, so as to 
leave their right arm and shoulder bare. They 
have most beautiful hair, which they arrange 
with great care. The condition of a female may 
be known from her manner of dressing the hair. 
The virgins part their hair in the middle behind, 
and twist each parcel around a hoop six or cight 
inches in diameter: this is nicely smoothed and 


oiled, and fastened to each side of the head, some- | 


thing like a large rosctte: the effect is very 
striking. The married women wear their hair 
twisted into a club behind. 


The Moquis farm in the plain by day, «vd re- | 


tire to their villages on the mountain at night. 
They irr:gate their lands by means of the small 
streams running out of the mountain. Some- 
times, when it fails to snow on the mountains in 
winter, their crops are bad; for this reason they 
always keep two or three years’ provisions laid 
up, for fear of famine. Altogether, they are a 
most extraordinary people, far in advance of any 
other aborigines yet discovered on this continent ; 
they have never had intercourse with the whites, 
and,.of course, their civilization originated with 
themselves. 

What a field is here for the adventurous tra- 


veller! We have rarely listened to anything 
more interesting than Captain Walker’s plain, 


unaffected story of his travels in the 
Basin. —San Francisco Herald. 


Great 





The old age of a good man is the evening of a 
fine day, affording an opportunity of the most 
serene and pure enjoyments. If clouds arise 
ry are generated from Earth; the Sun maintains 

a steady ‘lustre; and let it be observed with joy | 
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Among them Captain Walker saw three | 


They were no | 








DIFFERENT VARIETIES OF THE MAPLE. 


(Extracted from Rural Hours.) 


May 8th.—On many of the sugar maples the 
long flowers are hanging in slender, green clus- 
ters, while on others they have not yet come out, 


and year after year we find the same difference 


between various individuals of the same species 
of maple more marked, it would seem, among 
these than with other trees. Some are much in 
advance of others, and that without any appa- 
rent cause. ‘I'rees of the same age and size 
growing side by side, varying this way, shewing 
a constitutional difference like that observed in 
human beings among members of our family. 
Frequently the young leaves of the sugar maple 
are only a day or two behind the flowers; they 


begin to appear, at least, at that time, buton others, 
| again, they wait until the blossoms are falling. 


These green flowers hanging in full clusters on 
long filaments, give a pleasing character to the 
tree, having the look of foliage at a little dis- 
tance. Generally they are a pale green, but at 
times, on some trees, straw color. The sugar 
maples, unlike many other flowering trees do 
not blossom young; the locusts, amelanchiers, 
fruit trees generally, Xc., &e., blossom when 
mere shrubs three or four fect high, but the 
sugar maple and the scarlet maple are good sized 
trees before they flower. There are many about 
the village which are known to be 20 years old, 
and they have not yet blossomed. 


The American maples—the larger sorts, at 
least—the sugar, the scarlet and the silver ma- 
ples, are assuredly very fine trees. <A healthful 
luxuriance of growth marks their character; 
regular and somewhat rounded in form, when 
allowed to grow in freedom, their branches and 
trunks are very rarely distorted, having almost 
invariably an easy upward inclination more or 
less marked. The bark on younger trees and 
upon the limbs of those which are older, is often 
very beautifully mottled in patches or rings of 
clear gray, lighter or darker, at times almost as 
white as that on the delicate birches. ‘The north- 
ern side of the branches is usually, with us, much 
more speckled than that toward the south. They 
are also very cleanly, free from troublesome ver- 
min or insects. Few trees have a finer foliage; 
deep lively green in color, while the leaves are 
large, of a handsome form, smooth and glassy, 
and very numerous, for it is a peculiarity of 
theirs, that they produce every year many small 
shoots, each well covered with leaves. When 
bare in winter, one remarks that their fine spray 
is decidedly thicker than that of many other 
trees. ‘To those advantages they add their early 
flowers in spring and a “beautiful brillianey of 
coloring in the autumn. The European maple, 
|a different tree entirely, comes into leaf after the 


and thankfulnes ss, its radiance wonderfully ex- | clm, and is even later ‘than the ash ; but those of 


pands at the close of the day. 


this part of the world have the farther merit of 
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being numbered among the earlier trees of the 
forest. 

Nor does the luxuriant beauty of the maple 
mislead us as to its properties; it is a highly 
valuable wood. We should be very, thankful 
for its sugar if that imported from other regions 
could not be procured. To the Indians it was 
very precious, one of the very few luxuries 
known to them. In winter it ranks with the 
better sorts of fuel for heat and a cheerful blaze, 
and the different kinds are employed for very 
many useful and ornamental purposes. <A large 
amount of furniture is made of the various ma- 
ples. A few years back maple ranked next to 
mahogany for these purposes, but lately black 
walnut has been more in favor. With the ex- 
ception of the ash-leaved variety (a western tree) 
all the American maples are said to be found in 
this country. The moose-wood, a small tree of 
graceful, airy growth, and bearing the prettiest 
flowers of the tribe, to whose young shoots the 
moose is said te have been so partial ; the moun- 
tain maple, a shrub growfng in thick clumps 
with an upright flower, the scarlet maple, the 
silver, the sugar and the black sugar maple, are 
all included among our trees. They all, except 
the shrubby mountain maple, yield a portion of 
sweet sap, though none is so liberal in the supply 
as the common sugar maple. The very largest 
trees of this kind in our neighborhood are said 
to be about three feet in diameter, and those of 
forest growth attain to a great height—from 60 
to 80 feet—but the common maples about the 
country are rarely more than 18 inches in diame- 
ter, and 40 or 50 feet high. As their wood is 
usually sound and healthy, they probably attain 
to the age of the elm, or ash, but we have never 
heard any accurate calculations on the subject. 

9th.—The lake very beautiful; there is often 
at this season of the year, a delicacy and softness 
in the waters, produced, no doubt, by the atmo- 


sphere of a still spring day, which is in beauti- | 


ful harmony with the season. 

A pleasant hour toward evening, pacing to 
and fro under a mild cloudy sky, near the bridge; 
the birds seem to have collected there for our 
especial amusement, but in reality were attracted, 


no doubt, by some insects from the water ; it| 


was a greater gathering than we have ever secn 
this spring, and several among the party were of 
more interest than usual. Swallows by scores 


were sailing about us in ecaseless motion, now | 
passing above, now below the bridge, often so | 


near that we might almost have touched them. 
A Pheebe-bird sat quictly on a maple branch 
within a stone’s-throw, giving us a song ever 
and anon as we passed up and down ; they have 
a trick of sitting in that way on the same twig, 
at no great distance from their nest, and they 


are muck given to build about bridges. Robins | 
were there, of course, they are never out of sight 


at this scason ; sparrows were stealing in and out 


of the bushes, while goldfinches and blue birds 
were coming and going. But these were all 
familiar. It was a couple of little birds flutter- 
ing about the blossoms of a red maple that 
chiefly attracted our attention, from their novelty; 
their yellow and red and brown markings, and 
peculiar quick restless movements among the 
branches, were new to us. They were half an 
hour in sight, and several times we stood very 
near the maples where they were feeding; one 
of them flew away, but the other remained, 
coming nearer and nearer, from branch to branch, 
from tree to tree, until he reached ‘the fence by 
which we stood. We were very anxious to dis- 
cover what bird it was, for under such circum- 
stances it is tantalizing not to be able to settle 
the question. We supposed at first that they 
were strangers on their way north, for about this 
time many such transient visitors are passing 
northward, and only loitering here and there by 
the way. It is not usual, however, for such birds 
to travel in pairs, and those seemed mated, for 
after one had flown away down the river, the 
other shewed a strong determination to take the 
same course, as though there might be the be- 
| ginning of a nest in that direction. He made a 
| motion toward taking flight, then, observing us, 
he stopped ; we stood quite still in the walk, the 
bird sitting on the branch for a minute or more. 
Phen again he made a movement and took flight 


| in the direction which crossed our path; but, 
| silly little fellow that he was, after flying a yard 
‘or two, which brought him immediately before 
| us, where we might easily have struck him with 


1a parasol, his courage failed. He continued 
| fluttering on the spot, or rather lying-to in the 
air (ws a sailor might say) when, awkwardly 
changing his direction, he flew back to the very 
| branch he had quitted. An unusual mancuvre, 
| this, for a bird; and strangely enough, he re- 
peated this proceeding twice, seeming very 
anxious to follow his companion down the river, 
and yet dreading to pass so near such formida- 
| ble creatures as ourselves. Again he took flight, 
‘again he paused and fluttered just before us, 
again returned to the branch he had left. Silly 
little thing, he might easily have soared far above 
us instead of passing so near, or sitting ona 
| branch, where we could have killed him a dozen 
‘times. over if wickedly inclined. Again, the 
third time he took flight, and passing near us 
as quickly as possible, his heart no doubt beat- 
ing terribly at the boldness of the feat, he suc- 
eceded at last in crossing the bridge, and we 
soon lost sight of him among the bushes on the 
bank. But while he sat on the branch, and es- 
pecially as he twice fluttered with distended 
wings before us, we saw his markings very 
plainly ; they came nearer to those of the yellow- 
red poll than any other bird of which we could 
obtain a plate. This is a southern bird, scarcely 
supposed to breed so far north. The yellow-red 


, 


| 
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poll, however, is said to be very partial to the 
maple flowers, and these were found feeding on 
the maple blossoms, hopping from one tree to 
another. 

This pretty stranger had scarcely flown away, 
when a great awkward kingfisher rose from the 
river, passing above the bridge, screaming with 
surprise when he found a human creature nearer 
than he had supposed; he also flew down the 
river. Then a party of chicadees alighted among 
the alder bushes. These were followed by a 
couple of beautiful little kinglets-ruby crowns, 
among the smallest of their race ; and while all 
these lesser birds were moving about us, a great 
hawk of the largest size came along from the 
lake, and continued wheeling for some time over 
a grove of pines in an adjoining field.- We were 
not learned enough to know what variety of 
hawk this was, but every other bird of that nu- 
merous flock—robins, sparrows, swallows, ruby 
crowns, blue birds, gold finch, phoebe-bird, chica- 
dee, king-fisher, and the doubtful yellow-red 
poll—were all varieties peculiar to America. 
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EVENING PARTIES. 

In a late number of this paper, a correspord- 
ent presented some appropriate strictures on the 
unseasonable hours kept at evening parties. 
This we deem a great and growing evil, that de- 
mands the attentive consideration of all who are 
desirous of promoting the best interests ef the 
community. 

Although we cannot suppose that heads of 
families in our religious society encourage or 
tolerate the practice, which prevails in fashioua- 
ble circles, of remaining until after midnight ; 
yet we fear the contagion is gradually spreading, 
and that the good habits which have come down 
to us from our ancestors will be undermined. 

Social intercourse is a great blessing when 
subjected to the rules of decorum and the whole- 
some restraints of religion. While minglirz in 
this manner with our neighbors, our friends and 
our relatives, the best feelings of the heart may 
be cultivated, the treasures of intellect exchanged, 
and the manners improved, without injury to the 
higher interests of the soul. The evening is an 
appropriate time for such intercourse, for it is 
only after the toils of business are laid aside that 
the mind can sufficiently relax from its cares, to 
enter into the amenities of the social circle, 
where the young and the old of both sexes shou!d 
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mingle in the harmonious interchange of senti- 
ment. 

How different is this intercourse from that 
which takes place at a fashionable party, where 
hundreds are congregated together who have 
little’ or no regard for each other, where affecta- 
tion and display are conspicuous on every hand, 
where every serious sentiment is considered out 
of place, and where the pleasures of sense alone 
are indulged, in eating, drinking, music and 
dancing! Is it not obviously the duty of all 


parents and guardians to discourage and restrain 
the youth under their care from mingling in 
those fashionable routs, and to endeavor to pro- 
mote their enjoyment at home, or in the smaller 
social circle, where reason is not excluded, nor 
religion deemed an unwelcome guest? 

It may suit the aristocracy of Europe, who 


pursue no useful avocation, to mect at a late 
hour, and continue their revels throughout the 
night ; it may even comport with the taste of the 
frivolous and fashionable women of our country, 
who ape the customs of the old world, and dis- 
dain to apply their hands or their minds to any 
purpose of utility ; but this practice, so injurious 
to health and morals, is utterly absurd in a com- 
munity where almost every respectable man is 
engaged in business throughout the day. 


It must be acknowledged, that the women are 
chiefly to blame in this mattcr. They make the 
arrangements for such parties, and long-estab- 
lished usage has given them the prerogative to 
indicate the hour when the company shall dis- 
perse. 

We would respectfully suggest to our female 
friends, that here would be a suitable field for 
their exertions. Here is one of the “ rights of 
women” which has long been enjoyed, and, of 
late years, hag been shamefully abused. To 
woman belongs the privilege to preside over the 
arrangements of domestic life, to shed a benign 
influence over the social circle, to encourage vir- 
tue by her pure example, and, by becoming the 
beloved guardian of youth, to exercise a domi* 
nion over society more potent than all the ma- 
chinery of civil government. 

The writer of this article was, not long since, 
permitted to mingle in a social party where this 
salutary influence was most happily exerted. 
Hospitality and refinement graced the entertain- 
ment, and the time passed swiftly away; but 
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precisely at 10 o’clock our amiable hostess, in a 
courteous manner, informed her guests that the 
hour for retiring had arrived. No offence was 
taken by any at this plainness of speech, for it 
was known to proceed from religious principle; 
the motive was appreciated, and the company 
dispersed with sentiments of respect and esteem 
for our kind entertainer. 

Since that evening, the thought has often 
occurred, Why cannot others imitate- this 
excellent example? Is there not sufficient moral 
courage among the heads of families, to disregard 
the customs of a vain world, to follow the dic- 
tates of reason and religion, and to evince more 
solicitude for the glory of God than for the 
praise of men? 


Twenty-Fourth Annual Report of the Female 
Association of Philadelphia, for the Relief of 
the Sick and Infirm Poor with Clothing. 


The design of this Institution is to aid those 
whom the helplessness of Old Age, Infancy, or 
Diease renders incapable of labor ; and though its 


members do not claim to be exempted from de-| 


ception, yet they endeavor to avoid it by person- 
ally visiting the objects of their care, to whom, 
during the preceding winter, 1474 garments were 
distributed, without regard to sect or color. 


A portion of our funds was also appropriated 
to furnishing coarse sewing to poor women, who 
often found great difficulty, during midwinter, in 
obtaining employment; and we vegret that our 
limited means do not allow us to extend this 


branch of our operations, experience having con- | 


vinced us of the great advantage of encouraging 
the destitute to rely upon their own exertions. 


Our thanks are due to many kind friends who 
have hitherto assisted us, to whom we offer the 
following account of our Receipts and Expendi- 
tures :-— 


Dr. 
Dividends on Bank Stock, 
Subscriptions and Donations, . . 514 83 


$580 83 
- « « $1 63 


- « $66 00 


Cr. 
Balance due Treasurer, . 
Cash paid for Goods, . . - - 403 81 
Cash paid for Sewing, . 175 17 
Balance in Treasury, ...... 22 


$580 83 
Donations in Goods :—4ps. Woollen Flannel ; 
Ipe. Cotton Flannel; Ipe. Print; 2ps. De Laine; 
2ps. Lindsey; 10 doz. prs. Hose; 7 Scarfs; 11 
Roundabouts; and a lot of Trimmings. 
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Any Donations in money or goods, will be 
gratefully received by 
Hanna MItter, President, 
No. 250 Arch street. 


ELIZABETH JENKINS, Treasurer, 
No. 3 Marshall street. 


ANNE Biwpie, Secretary, 
No. 164 Arch street. 


12th Month 24th, 1853. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. s 

The following abstract of the Annual Report 
of “ The Association of Friends for the relief of 
the Suffering Poor,’ more familiarly known as 
the “ Fuel Association,”’* is, (as was that of 
last year), unofficially furnished for the informa- 
tion of such contributors to its funds as do not 
participate in the active duties of the concern ; 
as well as in the belief that the details will prove 
interesting to the readers of the Intelligencer 
generally. 

It may not be amiss again to remark, that 
great care is usually taken in the distribution of 
fuel, members of the visiting committee being 
enjoined to visit applicants in person without de- 
pending upon the representations of others ; after 
which (when practicable) the Guardians of the 
Poor are to be applied to, previous to granting 
an order, by which course of procedure, efforts 
at imposition that are sometimes made, are de- 
tected and frustrated; while on the other hand 
the really worthy and deserving poor are placed 
in a better situation for receiving assistance. 

When we reflect that unfortunate members of 


| the Society of Friends are otherwise provided for, 


and are not amongst the recipients of this bounty, 
and that these visits are oft times but introduc- 
tions to various other individual charities of food, 
clothing, ministrations to the sick and suffering, 
&e., the importance of this Asssociation to the 
Poor in our midst must be apparent, contributing 
as it does, its mite, in unison with the exertions 
of other Associations of a kindred character ; 
and as its collecting committee will shortly call 
on its members and contributors, they are en- 
couraged to continue their donations, it being the 
intention to observe the same caution in future 
distributions, that has formerly been observed. 

The present high price of Fuel presents an 
additional claim on the liberality of Friends 
which it is hoped will not be forgotten. 

Desires have been expressed that more of our 
young friends might be willing to participate in 
the labors of the concern, in the belief that, in 
addition to the value of their services rendered, 
an advantage to themselves would be experienced 
by a personal inspection of some of the cases of 
suffering with which our city abounds. 


cca eh Nc a ek a 

*Meeting every Seventh day evening at half past 
seven o’clock in the committee room adjoining Cherry 
street meeting house. 
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As the funds are limited, depending from year 
to year upon voluntary contributions only, this 
communication is not intended to supercede in- 

















applicants for relief, but as our appeal to such 
as have an abundance of this world’s goods, that 
they “ Remember the Poor.” J. M. E. 

Philadelphia, 1st month, 1854. 

ABSTRACT. 

There appears to have been distributed on 390 
orders, 377 cords of wood, and 68} tons of coal, 
as follows, viz : 









































Wood. Coal. 
In the Northwestern District, 1} cords. 24 tons. 
“ Southwestern 6 14 « 32 «6 





















































“ Central os 737“ #=lly 6 
“Northeastern 6 43“ 9 & 
“ Southeastern ¢ 103 * 13, «& 























Also, That of the whole number of cases re- 
lieved—110 were married women—11 were 
single women—242 widows, and 27 condition 
not recorded. Sickness or infirmity is recorded 
as existing in 74 families; and 88 of the appli- 
cants appear tu have been between the ages of 
60 and 96 years; (one having attained the latter 
age) while 14 of these were over 80 years of 
age, and in the class “not recorded,’ a number 
are registered as “ ed.” 

The proportion of the ages were about as fol- 











































































































lows :— 

Between 20 & 30— 19 | Between 60 & 70 —47 
& 30 & 40— 87 6 70 & 80—27 
6 40 & 50—101 “c 80 & 90—12 

















« 50 & GO— 46 | “ ~—690 & 100—2 
Ages not registered 49. 
Of the total number of 390 cases relieved, 72 


























said total number, 125 were Americans—198 
were from Jreland—21 from Other Foreign 
Countries—and 46 birth-place not recorded. 

Stix hundred and seventy children are recorded 
as belonging to the families relieved; though 
this statement is believed to fall far short of the 
true number, visitors sometimes omitting to record 
this item. 

Thirty individuals are recorded as having had 
fuel twice during the past season, making the 
entire number of heads of families relieved (in- 
cluding the number of married persons) 470 ; 
which if added to the number of children reported 
will increase the number of Lnown recipients of 
the bounty of this association to eleven hundred 
and forty.* 


The following statement gleaned from former 




































































*Even this estimate is too small, from various 
causes. The number of children are sometimes not 
reported. Aged parents, and other relatives and in- 
mates are not recorded ; and relief is very freyuently 
obtained for applicants, from the Guardians of the 



































the Association. 
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dividual charities, and thus swell the number of 
former. 


are reported as being colored persons—while of 





Poor, which is entitled to no record on the books of 









reports, possesses considerable interest, as show- 


ing the increase in the consumption of coal over 


wood; the account beginning with the winter, 
this Association commenced distributing the 
That the comfort of the Poor has been 
materially enhanced by the change, cannot be 
doubted, though it is presumed some of our visi- 
tors can readily call to mind the prejudice that 
once existed against it; applicants for fuel being 
with difficulty prevailed upon to make a trial. 
Wood is now used by many, only because they 
have hot the means to procure suitable stoves for 
the consumption of coal. 

Cords Wood. Tons Coal. 


Winter of 1815 & ’46, . 88} 5} 
“ 1846 & °47, . 783 6} 
« 1847 & 748, . 58} 4} 
“« 4848 & 749, . 963 26} 
“« 1849 & 50, . 7 39} 
“« 1850 &751, . 483 42} 
“ 1851 &7'52, . 583 634 
« 1852 &’'583, . 893 68! 


The expenditures of the Association during 
the past winter were as follows : 
For Wood, 
For Coal, 
For Carting and Sawing, 68.38 
For Incidental expenses, 3.40 
Making a total of five hundred and twenty- 
eight dollars and thirty-four certs. 


$184.49 


272.07 





LETTER FROM R. MASON TO E. M.—=NO. XXYVI. 
A—, Sth mo., 1834. 


Yes, my dear Eliza, thou shalt have an early 
evidence that -thy letter was warmly welcomed. 
It is not from specimens of scholastic attainment 
that friendship derives nutriment, but a recipro- 
city of feeling, in whatever garb it may be ar- 
rayed, gains a ready entrance into the heart; 
and believing that we are mutually desirous of 
each other’s welfare, not only in things relating 
to this changeful scene, but that we may be in- 
heritors of that blessing which maketh rich and 
to which no sorrow is added, Iam more than 
willing to offer an expression of solicitude that 
we may press on to the accomplishment of every 
good work that has been begun in us by Him, 
whose right it is to rule and to reign over our 
wills, and who, if we withhold not that which is 
his due, will bring all things into a conformity 
to Himself, and make us subservient to his use 
and helpful to each other. 

But, my dear, the watch tower is the only 
place of safety ; if we remit our vigilance but for 
a moment, the enemy finds the unguarded pass, 
enters and lures to deviation in cherished 
thought, in word or decd, and we soon find that 
our hands have been weakened ; we cannot find 
the place where prayer is wont to be made, ana 
to regain what we have lost requires double the 
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labor that would have kept us possessors thereof. 
Language cannot convey the ardency of feeling 
that oft pervades my mind, that there may be a 
succession of standard bearers raised up from 
among those with whom I have been accustomed 
to congregate, professedly to offer the homage of 
the heart to Him from whose bountiful hand we 
derive every blessing that we enjoy ; but we can- 
not expect, after a week of worldly-mindedness, 
wherein those things which must perish with the 
using have had the supremacy in our desires and 
pursuits, that we shall be fed with the dainties 
of his kingdom, when we come as it were before 
Him. This can only be attained by a daily watch 
over our own spirits—a daily labor to subdue all 
in us that is not of the heavenly Father’s plant- 
ing. If this were our individual endeavor, how 
different would our meetings feel ; the canopy of 
divine love would be our covering, and we should 
return home strengthened and refreshed by the 
presence of the Lord. Discouragements like a 
cloud often press upon me. I sometimes see, or 
think I see, that ‘‘ strangers have devoured our 
strength and we know it not.” The world in 
various guise has entered and laid waste our tes- 
timonies to the simplicity of the gospel, and 
readily do we find excuses therefor; but con- 
vinced I am the root is evil; an evasion of the 
cross of Christ is in it, and if ever we arise and 
shine in pristine holiness, we shall as a society 
have to retrace our steps through many trials 
and conflicts, and the sooner we commence the 
work the less burdensome will it be. But I 
must leave a little space to tell thee how it is 
faring with us at Avondale ; we are favored with 
usual health, and now that the intensely hot 
weather has given place to a more agreeable at- 
mosphere, I am beginning to pick up a little, 
and hope to wear a deeper covering over my 
bones before I reach Baltimore. We have gene- 
rally been surrounded by a very large family, so 
that external quietude is more rare than when 
in Sharp street, but still there are times when it 
may be found, and surrounding objects, the pro- 
duct of a Divine Architect, invite to serious 
thought, and give a purer tone of feeling than 
the “ busy hum of men.” Do write again, my 
dear E., I feel an interest that will ever make 
tidings from thee welcome. Thy friend, 
R. M. 
What maintains one vice would bring up two 
children. You may think, perhaps, that a little 
tea, or a little punch now and then, dict a little 
more costly, clothes a little finer, and a little 
entertainment now and then, can be no great 
matter ; but remember, many a little makes a 
mickle. Beware of little expenses. A small 
leak will sink a great ship, as Poor Richard Says ; 
and again. Who dainties love shall beggars 
prove; and moreover, fools make feasts, and wise 
men eat them. FRANKLIN. 
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PROGRESS OF COMFORT. 


In the first period of occupation of England 
by mankind, there is no doubt that as the flesh 
of animals served for food, so their skins served 
for clothes. They had no woollen fabrics to use 
for such a purpose ; they had neither manufac- 
tures of their own, nor money, nor other articles 
of barter to exchange for the clothing materials 
made by the nations of the continent, who were 
more advanced in knowledge and comfort. Wool- 
len clothes, (first in England in 1191,) and those 
of flax, were the carly products of advancing 
knowledge and civilization. Those of silk were 
not made in England till about the year 1604. 
Hats were not made in England until about the 
year 1510. Shoes were not produced, of the 
present fashion, until 1633. As to furniture, 
the early inhabitants of England employed leaves 
and dried grass for beds; logs of wood, or stones, 
served the office of chairs and tables; the earth 
was their floor. It was only by gradual degrees 
the benches and other raised seats were used. 
The floor was at length garnished with rushes 
and straw, mixed with sweet-scented hay or flow- 
ers. Another long interval elapsed before— 
about 750—carpets were made in England. The 
beds on which our ancestors slept were often 
made of straw; even the Kings’ beds were made 
of it, to the year 1234. Linen was first used in 
English blankets were not 
made before about 1340. Calico was not man- 
ufactured in England till 1772. If my little 
reader will but think of these things—will but 
remember that his dwelling, its furniture, his 
clothes and his food, show how the increase of 
knowledge has gradually produced comfort, and 
how great is the advance which these two (know- 
ledge and comfort) are continually making to- 
gether, he will not fail to be deeply impressed 
with the advantages which knowledge (the fruit 
of study) has produced in even his creature-com- 
forts; that is, in a better dwelling, more whole- 
some food, warmer clothes, and more convenient 
furniture.—Johnson’s Rural Reader. 


The benevolent have the advantage of the 
envious even in this present life ; for the envious 
is tormented not only by all the ill that befalls 
himself, but by all the good that happens to 
another ; whereas the benevolent man 1s the 
better prepared to bear his own calamities un- 
ruffled, from the complacency and serenity he has 
secured, from contemplating the prosperity of all 
around him. CoLToN. 


The pursuit in which we cannot ask God’s 
protection must be criminal; the pleasures for 
which we dare not thank him, cannot be innocent. 


When we are alone we have our thoughts to 
watch; in the family our tempers, and in com- 
pany our tongues, 


, 
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AN INVITATION TQ HEAVENLY COMMERCE. 


Buy the truth and sell it not ; 

Buy the garment without spot ; 

Buy the oil that feeds the lamp, 

Buy the gold of heavenly stamp; 
Buy the pear! of matchless worth, 
Buy the treasure hid in earth; 

Buy the anointing full of light, 

Buy the robe of purest white ; 
Without price and without money, 
Buy the food more sweet than honey; 
Buy the milk and buy the wine, 
Trade in commerce that’s Divine; 
Fear no risk—no doubt—no loss, 
Nothing here thy hopes will cross¥ 
Though thy vessel should be tost 
On many a rough and desert waste, 
Though the whirlwind’s dreadful gale 
Make thy heart and spirit quail ; 

He that once the tempest stayed, 
Whispers through the darkest shade, 
‘¢ It is I—be not afraid !”? 





LIFE AND DEATH. 


‘¢ What is life, Father ?°? 


**A battle, my child, 
Where the strongest lance may fail, 
Where the wariest eyes may be beguiled 
And the stoutest heart may quail. 
Where the foes are gathered on every hand, 
And rest not day nor night ; 
And the feeble little ones must stand 
In the thickest of the fight.”? 


‘¢ What is death, father?” 
*¢ The rest, my child, 
When the strife and the toil are o’er, 
And the angel of God, who calm and mild 
Says we need fight no more; 
Who driveth away the demon band, 
Bids the din of the battle cease; 
Takes the banner and spear from our failing hand, 
And proclaims an eternal Peace.’? 


*¢ Let me die, Father, I tremble, I fear 

To yield in that terrible strife,” 

‘¢ The crown must be won for Heaven, dear, 
In the battle field of life; 


My child, though thy foes are strong and tried, 
He loveth the weak and small; 

The angels of Heaven are on thy side 

And God is over all.” 


SENSE OF VISION. 


The sense of vision has been supposed to be 
the most useful of all the special senses. The 
form, color, volume and position of surrounding 
objects, are all perceived by this sense. The 
mechanism of the eye is wonderful. Paley 
dwells upon it, as that organ of the body, which, 
perhaps, more than any other, evinced the de- 
sign of the Creator in our formation. 

It will not be expected, or necessary, in order 
to speak of the healthy eye, or the means to be 
used to preserve it in a sound condition, that we 
should minutely describe its anatomy or its 
physiology. 


It is.a property of all our special senses that 
they are capable of being educated. The edu- 
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cation of the eye is of vast importance. In the 
management of infants, attention should always 
be given totheeye. A full blaze of light should 
never be allowed to break upon the eyes of a 
newly born infant; nor, indeed, upon the eyes 
of any person. 

Infants have no knowledge of distances; and 
hence, they always attempt to grasp every object 
which they see. The sense of distance is wholly 
a matter of education. 

Proper training may do much to remedy near 
sightedness. The object to be seen should be 
kept at as great a distance as possible, and still 
be within the range of distinct vision. It should 
be daily removed to a little greater distance as 
the eye is educated to see farther. In this way, 
by habit merely, vision will be gradually 
lengthened. ; 

The eye may be educated to sce objects at a 
far greater distance than it naturally can. The 
sailor will see objects when the student cannot. 
This long sight of the sailor has been gained by 
the habit of looking at things a great distance 
off; and this short-sightedness of the student 
acquired by conning over his studies. Among 
the Jews, who regulated their time by moons, 
certain men were appointed to give notice of the 
first appearance of the new moon; and, it is 
said, these watchmen would discover the hair- 
like crescent, a day before others could see it. 
Persons have been known who could see the 
moons of Jupiter with the naked eye. 

The eye may be trained so as to measure dis- 
tances as correctly as though it were done by 
rule. Persons who use lines or ruled paper to 
write on, will not write a straight line without ; 
but by habit, they will soon learn to do without 
these unnecessary guides. 

The eye may be educated so as to judge cor- 
rectly of height or depth, form or size. There 
is a great difference between persons in observing 
objects. We might see a hundred persons in a 
room, and go away and not be able to tell how 
a single one of them was dressed; while a 
sinosure of fashion could describe minutely the 
dress of any individual. 

The eye, like any other organ of the body, re- 
quires to be used, that it may be visible. It 
should be employed for a time, and then rested. 
If the eye is not called into active use, its func- 
tions soon cease to be discharged, and its power 
of vision becomes enfeebled. ; 

Many persons who have had bad eyes in their 
youth, have found them much improved in mid- 
dle age. In general, this improvement may be 
ascribed to their knowing much better how to 
use them. 

We think the following rules may be useful 
to all who will adopt them, both in strengthen- 
ing and preserving the eyes. Good eyes depend, 
principally, upon the measure, the time, and the 
kind of labor we exact from them. We may 
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either weaken or preserve them. It is not in- 
jurious to the eyes to look upon small objects, 
at a proper distance, if we do not move them too 
quickly, nor fix them too long on one point. 
Reading constantly and quickly, enfeebles the 
eyes more than writing, because, in the former, 
we move them more frequently than in the lat- 
ter. Hence, it is less injurious to read and 
write alternately, than to read constantly. It is 
very necessary to have from our window a dis- 
tant view, because the fatigued eye rests with 
pleasure and advantage on distant objects. It 
is as injurious to fix the eyes long on one ob- 
ject, as it is to move them too rapidly. Eyes 
are often injured by looking at one object for a 
long time through magnifying glasses, and 
through telescopes and microscopes. ‘Those who 
are much employed with these instruments, 
should always choose the morning hours, and 
fair days, for their observations, and temper the 
too dazzling sunlight by proper screens. No 
microscope should ever be used, which does not 
give to the object the necessary clearness. The 
lenses which magnify very much injure the eyes. 
Lenses with a small focal distance are more in- 
jurious than those whose focus is greater. 

To look for a long time through either magni- 
fying glasses or microscopes is bad for the eyes, 
They should have an interval, and be allowed to 
rest on distant objects. 

We should never close one eye while observing 
with the other. Itis better to change, or look 
for a time with one, and then with the other 
eye, keeping both open at the same time. 

It is as injurious to the eyes to work with too | 
much bright sunlight, as it is to read in the twi- 
light, or in too small a light in a dark winter’s 
day. We have all felt the inconvenience of 
reading in the bright sunlight, or in a green- 
house. 

The study of a scholar should not admit too 
much light; and it should be so constructed, 
that the light should fall moderately upon the 
writing desk. 

The cyes cannot be much fatigued, without 
being injured. It is always better to rise and 
work early in the morning, than to sit up late 
at night; because the first part of the night is 
the best for rest. Sleep is then more refreshing, 
and we are much more apt to get it than when 
the brain and the eyes have both become fatigued 
by late study. 

But we should never undertake work which 
fatigues the eyes immediately upon rising from 
bed. The long repose and darkness of the night 
have made the eyes very susceptible, and even 
slight application weakens them. 

Nothing tends more to strengthen and benefit 
the eyes than to wash them thoroughly, upon 
rising, with cold water. Then, a walk of a mile 
or two, allowing them to rest on distant objects, 
will aid much in strengthening them. 


Every student, for the good of his eyes as 
well as for other considerations, should avoid 
whatever may cause a too strong tendency of 
blood to the head. Heating liquors and indiges- 
tible food, especially at night, should always be 
shunned. 

All sudden transitions from light to darkness, 
and from darkness to light, are deleterious. No- 
thing injures the eyes more than to sleep in a 
dark room, and then to go immediately into the 
bright sun-light upon rising. No ore should 
sleep with his face toward the window, especially 
if the morning sun shines through it. A distin- 
guished German oculist relates a case of blind- 
ness thus caused. 

The practice of rubbing the eyes upon awaking 
in the morning is very pernicious. It often 
causes inflammation of the lids and other serious 
trouble. 

If we would have good eyesight, we must often 
enjoy the open air. It does not injure the eyes 
to allow the air to approach them. The air 
should be freely admitted to the study. 

Exhalations of animal excrements are injurious 
to the eyes. Hence, such things should never 


be allowed in a sleeping room. 

While the gentle zephyr is beneficial to the 
eyes, strong winds are often pernicious to them. 
Nothing more certainly impairs the vision than 
excess and debauchery of any kind. 


ADJUSTMENT OF THE CALENDAR. 

The Chaldeans, Egyptians, and indeed almost 
all the nations of antiquity, originally estimated 
the year or the periodical return of summer and 
winter by 12 lunations, a period equal to 354 
days, 8 hours, 48 minutes and 36 seconds. But 
the solar year is equal to 365 days, 5 hours, 48 
minutes and 49 seconds; or 10 days, 21 hours, 
13 seconds longer than the lunar year, an excess 
named the epact; and accordingly the seasons 
were found rapidly to deviate from the particular 
months to which they at first correspond, so that 
in 34 years the summer months would have be- 
come the winter ones, had not this enormous 
aberration been corrected by the addition or in- 
tercalation of a few odd days at certain intervals. 
Thus was the calendar first adjusted, and the 
solar year estimated to consist of 12 months, 
comprehending 365 days. But no account was 
taken of the odd hours until their accumulation 
foreed them into notice, and a nearer approxi- 
mation to the exact measurement of a year was 
made about 45 years before the birth of Christ, 
when Julias Cesar, being led by Sosigenes, an 
astronomer of his time, to believe the error to 
consist of exactly 6 hours in the year, ordered 
that these should be set aside and accumulated 
for 4 years, when they would amount to a day of 
24 hours to be accordingly added to every fourth 
year. This was called the Julian style—and 
the Julian era was then commenced, and so 
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particularly useful, and comparatively perfect 
was this mode of time reckoning, that it pre- 
vailed generally amongst Christian nations, and 
remained undisturbed until the renewed accumu- 
lation of the remaining error of 1] minutes or so, 
had amounted in 1582 years after the birth of 
Christ to 10 complete days; the vernal equinox 
falling on the 11th, instead of the 21st of March, 
as it did at the time of the council of Nice, 325 
years after the birth of Christ. This shifting of 
days had caused great disturbances, by unfixing 
the times of the celebration of Easter, aud all 
other movable feasts—accordingly, Pope Gregory 
XIII. after much study and calculation, ordered 
that 10 days should be deducted from the year 
1582, by calling what, according to the old cal- 
endar would have been reckoned the 5th of Oc- 
tober, the 15th of October, 1582. In Spain, 
Portugal and part of Italy, the Pope was exactly 
obeyed, .... . but it was not until 1757, that 
an act was passed (24 Geo. IL. 1751) for equali- 
zing the style of Great Britain and Ireland, with 
that used in other countries of Europe. It wa 


enacted in the first place, that eleven days should | 


be omitted after the 2d of September, 1752, so 


that the ensuing day should be the 14th, and in 


order to counteract a certain minute overplus of | 
time, that “ the years 1800, 1900, 2100, 2200, | 


2300, or any other hundredth year of our Lord 
which shall happen in time to come, except every 


fourth hundredth year of our Lord, whereof the | 


year 2000 shall be the first; shall not be con- 
sidered as leap years.” ° 

The commencement of tl 
paratively very recent period, was the subject of 
no gencral rule. The Athenians commenced it in 
June, the Macedonians in September, the Ro- 
mans first in March and afterwards in Janzaary, 
the Persians on the 11th of August, the Mexi- 
cans on the 23d of February, the Mohammedans 
in July, and astronomers at the vernal equinox. 
Amongst Christians, Christmas day, the day of 
the circumcision, the 15th of March, and Easter 
day have all been used at various times, and by 
various nations, as the initial day of the year. 
Christmas day was the ecclesiastical beginning of 
the year till Pope Gregory XIII., on reforming 
the calendar, ordered it in 1582 to begin thence- 
forward on the Ist of January. In France and 
England the same practice commenced about the 
same time ; but in the latter country, it was not 
till 1752 that legal writs and instruments ceased 
to consider the 25th of March as the beginning 
of the year. In Scotland, New Year’s day was 
altered both for historical and legal purposes, 
from the 25th of March to the 1st of January, 
by a proclamation of King James VI. in the 
year 1600. The English plan was found ex- 
ceedingly inconvenient ; for when it was neces- 
sary to express a date between the Ist of Janu- 
ary, which was the commencement of the histo- 
rical year, and the 25th of ‘March which opened 
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the legal one, error and confusion were sure to 
occur, unless it were given in the following awk. 
ward fashion. January 30, 1648, 9, or 1648 
Even this was apt to lead to mistakes; and it is 
perhaps, even to this day, a matter of doubt with 
some intelligent persons, whether the execution 
of Charles Ist, of which the above is the usual 
appearance of the date, occurred in the year 1648 
or 1649; it in reality occurred in the year 
which, by our present uniform mode of reckon- 
ing, would be called 1649.— Chambers’ Informa- 
tion for the People. 





CONSIDER ONE ANOTHER. 

Love is the very life, soul, and genius of Chris. 
tianity; it is that bond of perfectness without 
| Which the Church of God could not exist in the 
| world. True Christians are the “body of Christ,” 
‘and “members one of another.’’ Now, in the 
human body, which is the Divine illustrations of 
this mystery, every member serves its fellow. 
| The eye sees, the ear hears, the mouth tastes, the 
| hand handles, and the feet walk, scot for them- 
selces, but for the body. Aim a blow at the eye, 
and the hand, with instinctive courtesy, is lifted 
| up in an instant to shield it. Were it otherwise, 
were these members to live and act for themselves 
| only, the human body could not continue to exist, 
| for dissolution would necessarily ensue. And it 
\is the same with the body of Christ: its very ex- 
istence depends on its thus being bound together. 
Let Christ’s people think of themselves only, and 
| Christ’s Church must cease. If they desire its 
continuance to the glory of his great name, they 
must drink in the exhortation of the Apostle— 
, they must consider one another.—Dresbyterian 
| Banner. 





TIE WEIGHT OF FOLLY. 

An exchange paper says, “ it is the height of 
| folly for parents to live hard, work hard, and dic 
| hard, to give their children a start in the world.” 
But apparent as this folly must be to every real 
| thinker, it is just the folly into which thousands 
| of parents plunge themselves ; and no parents are 
more guilty of it than those who began life with- 
out help from their anecstors. Instead of reason- 
ing from their own experience, and saying, “ the 
blessings which have attended my own industry 
and prudence, will smile upon the efforts of my 
children,” they pinch themselves to lay up a good 
store for those who, in three cascs out of four, 
had better be without it. Observation has shown 
that in most cases, where parents have started 
with nothing and become very wealthy, and have 
not brought up their children to labor as they 
had done to accumulate their wealth, those chil- 
dren have reversed the order of things, and 
wasted their property, when they got hold of it, 
faster than their parents had gathered it. And 
their habits have been such that they have lived 
wretched, and dicd miserable. 
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WANTED. 

“Wantep—A young man of industry, ability and 
integrity,” &c., &c. 

This meets our eye daily in the column of 
‘Wants,’ and it is trueas the Pentateuch.—Wanted? 
Of course they are—always wanted. The market 
can never be overstocked ; they will always be 
called for, never be quoted dull, or ‘no sale,’ 
Wanted for tainkers—wanted for workers—in the 
mart, on the main, in the field and the forest. 
Tools are lying idle for the want of a young man 3a 
pen is wailing to be nibbed ; a tree to be felled; a 
plough to be guided ; a village to be founded; a 
school to be iustructed. 

They talk about staples and great staples. 
Honest, industrious, able young men are the great 
staple in this world of ours. Young man! youare 
wanted; but not for a doctor. No, nor a lawyer. 
There are enough of them for this generation, and 
one or two to spare. Don’t study a ‘ profession,’ 
unless it be the profession of brick-laying or farm- 
ing, Or some other of the manual professions. 
Don’t measure tape if you can help it. It’s honor- 
able and honest, and all that, but then you can do 
better. Of all things, don’t rob the women. Its 
‘their’ prerogative to handle silks and laces, tape 
and thread. Put on your hat, then, like a man, 
don an apron, and go out of «doors. Geta good 
glow on your cheeks, the jewelry of toil upon your 
biow, and a good set of well developed muscles. 
We would go it we could, but then we were young, 
longer ago than we like to thiuk, and you know 
when one’s old he can’t. Besides if you becomea 
doctor, you’ll have to wait—‘ because you hav’nt 
experience,’ says an old practitioner; ‘because you 
are too young,’ say all the women. If you area 
lawyer, and likely to rise, they’l] put a weight on 
your head, a la Swiss, to keep you under, or if you 
make a goo! argument, some old opponent, as grey 
as a rat, will kick itall over, by some taunt or other, 
because you were not born in the year one. And so 
it will go, until you grow tired and soured, and 
wish you had been a tinker, perhaps an ‘ immortal’ 
one, or any thing but just what you are. 

Be a farmer, and your troubles are over, or rather 
they don’t begin. You own what you stand on, 

‘from the centre of the earth,’ as they used to say, 
‘up tothe sky;’ you are independent all day, and 
tired, not weary at night. The more neighbors 
you have, and the better farmers they are, the more 
and the better for you. 

There's one thing more, young man. You are 
wanted. A young woman wants you—Don’t forget 
her. No matter if you are poor. Don’t wait to be 
rich. If you do, ten to one if you are fit to be 
married at all, to anybody that’s fit to be married. 
Marry while you are young, aud struggle up together, 
lest in the years to come, somebody shall advertise, 
“ Young men wanted,” and none to be had.—New 
York Tribune. 





Lear-GoLtp anp Paper Suavincs.—Some idea 
may be formed of the extent of the London book- 
binding trade in the nineteenth century, when we 
state that the weekly consumption of leaf-gold, en- 
tiching the exterior of books, amounts to about 
3,600,000 square inches ; and that the weight of 
paper shavings sold annually by the London bind- 
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FALLING ICEBERGS. 

Ice of the most compact texture becomes very 
brittle after having been exposed for a time toa 
temperature above the freezing point. The particles 
of which a berg is composed, resolve themselves 
into prismatic columns; and when these are vertical 
in position, a very slight blow is sometimes sufficient 
to divide the mass. Icebergs in this state have 
been known to rend asunder on being struck with 
an axe for the purpose of placing a mooring anchor, 
and precipitate the thoughtless seamen into the 
chasm. Instances have occurred where the berg 
has been quite divided by the blow, and the two 
pieces have fallen over, overwhelming boats, ships, 
and seamen in the general ruin. The fragility of 
the ive in this state, is such, that even a slight 
vibration of the air may hasten or cause its separa- 
tion. And those who are accustomed to sailing in 
the vicinity of icebergs, allow no sound above a 
whisper to escape them while passing an overhang- 
ing berg. Acase of this kind which occurred some 
years since is narrated in the journal of a Greenland 
missionary. He states that seven persons perished 
in a boat by the fall of a berg—which catastrophe 
was caused by a lad striking the skin stretched 
over the boat, witha piece of wood. The noise of 
a falling iceberg ina polar sea, resembles a peal of 
thunder, which is echoed from berg to berg, and 
perhaps from mountain to mountain, with startling 
effect. Waves of enormous magnitude are produced 
by it, which, rising high in the air, break over 
every object in the vicinity. 

AnrmaL WeatHer Guass.—In Germany there 
will be found, in many country houses, an amusing 
application of Zoological knowledge for the purpose 
of prognosticating the weather. Two Frogs are 
kept in a glass jar about eighteen inches in height, 
and six in diameter, with the depth of three or four 
inches of water at the bottom, and a small ladder 
reaching to the top of the jar. On the approach of 
dry weather the Frogs mount the ladder--but when 
wet weather is expected, they descend into the 
waser. 





ALUABLE WORKS, FOR PRESENTS. 
A new Life of Elizabeth Fry, by S. Corder. 
Select Memoirs of Port Royal. 
Life of Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton. 
Letters, &c., of Sarah Grubb, (late Lynes). 
Journal of Margaret Woods. 
Memorials of Rebecca Jones. 
Memorials of Friends, by S. Corder. 
Life of William and Alice Ellis. 
Memoirs of Samuel Fothergill. 
Life of William Allen. 
Gurney’s Hymns. 
Memoirs of Maria Fex. 
Barclay’s Letters. 
Herschell’s Visit to my Fatherland. 
Also, a great variety of Books for Children. 
Published and for Sale by HENRY LONGSTRETH, 
Cheap School Book Depository, 317 Market St. 
12th mo . 27,1853. 


rYEACHER WANTED.—A Female Friend is want- 
| ed to take charge of a School at Pine Grove, with- 
in the limits of the Southern Quarterly Meeting. A 
moderate compensation will be insured by the Com- 
mittee, which will, in all probability, be considerably 
increased by pay scholars. Application may be made 
to Wm. W. Moore, 77 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, or 


ers, cut off the edges of books, amounts to 350 tons! { to Hunn Jenkins, Camden, Kent Co., Delaware. 


—I!lustrated Historic Times. 


' 12th mo. 27, 1853. 
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A DESIRABLE PROPERTY FOR SALE.—Situ- 

ated on the Bristol Turnpike, 13 miles from Phila- 
delphia, and half a mile from Cornwall’s depot, where 
all the trains passing from New York or Philadelphia 
stop. Consisting of a large and commodious STONE 
HOUSE, with all necessary out-buildings, in good 
order, and Four Acres of Land, well planted with 
Apple, Cherry, Plum, Forest, and Ornamental ‘i'rees, 
making it desirable for a private residence or a board- 
ng establishment. Persons wishing to purchase are 
invited to visit the premises, as it will be sold cheap. 

GEORGE A. NEWBOLD. 

12th mo. 27th, 1853. 
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ROPOSALS TO REPUBLISH WILLIAM 
i PENN’S “NO CROSS, NO CROWN.—A 
suggestion that the republication of this standard work 
would tend to the promotion of Trath, received the 
serious consideration of the late Yearly Meeting of 
Friends, held in Philadelphia, in the Fifth month last, 
and was verbally referred to the attention of the Rep- 
resentative Committee, or Meeting for Sufferings. 
The subject accordingly ¢laimed our early delibera- 
tion, and was referred to the Book Committee, who 
reported a plan of publication which was approved, 
and they were encouraged to carryit into effect. 
Signed, Wituram Dorsey. 
Clerk of the Representative Commitiee. 
The work will be stereotyped, and 2,000 copies is- 
sued with as little delay as possible, at a cost to sub- 
scribers of not more than 42 cents per copy, bound in 
sheep. 


The Yearly Meetings of New York, Baltimore, Ohio, 
Indiana, and Genesee, and their respective Quar‘ertly, 
Monthly, and Preparative Meetings, and Friends gene- 
rally, are solicited to give us their earnest co-operation 
in subscribing and procuring subscriptions fo, ;aid 
work. An increased subscription over the number 
stated, will proportionally decrease the price. 


* All subscription papers, with the money fer the 
number of copies subscribed for, must be forwarded to 
either of the undersigned. 

The books will be delivered in Philadelphia, or for- 
warded at the expense of subscribers. The work being 
furnished at cost, precludes the possibility of az» ad- 
ditional expense being incurred by the publishers. 

Benjamin Ferris, Wilmington. 

J. Witson Moore, No. 63 Spruce St. 

Davip Etuis, No. 259 Franklin St. 

Samuet Parry, S. W. cor. 2d and High ‘3st. 

Wittram Dorsey, No. 125 North 3d St. 
Philada., 1\\th mv. 26, 1853.—6t. 


Friends’ Central Dry Goods Store, 
S. E. corner Eighth and Arch Sts. 
CHARLES ADAMS, 
Requests the particular attention of those purchas‘ng 


PLAIN GOODs, 
EITHER WHOLESALE OR RETAIL, 
To a large and carefully selected stock of scarce and 
desirable Dress and other materials particularly 
adapted to the wants of 
FRIENDS. 
The stock consists in part of— 
Plain Dress Fabrics. 
Plain Shawls, all kinds. 
Cap Stuffs and Book Hdkfs. 
Linen Cambric Hdkfs ; Gloves. 
White Goods ; Hosiery, &c. 
Also, Linen Furnishing Goods in variety. 
P. S.—Neat style Barege de Laines, at 12} cts. 
200 pieces plain style Lawn, fast colors, at 12¢ cts., 
cost more io import. Sth mo. 7.++f. 


INTELLIGENCER. 






BOOKS FOR SALE. 


The following is a list of the remaining stock of books 
kept for sale, and many of them published by our de- 
ceased friend, John Comly. They are now offered to 
purchasers by his children, at the following reduced 
cash prices, viz: 


Journal of John Woolman, 75 cts. 
ss «© Hugh Judge, 75 
«6 = Tsaac Martin, 31 
ss 6 6 Rufus Hall, 31 
© © Joshua Evans, 31 
ss = Elias Hicks, $1 00 
Works of Job Scott, 2 vols., 2 50 
Life of Sarah Grubb, 75 
Memoirs of Ann Byrd, 25 
Janney’s Conversations on Religious 
Subjects, 374 
Gilbert’s Narrative of Captivity among the 
Indians, 374 
Indian Nations, by Halliday Jackson, 31 
Dymond’s Essays, 75 
Fox’s Doctrinals, (a few pages imperfect) 50 
Jones’ Analysis of the Revelations, 58 
Coburn’s Review, 31 
Truth Vindicated, 31 
True Christian, by Wm. Shewen, 31 


The Friend or Advocate of Truth, 5 

Select Anecdotes, by Barclay, 

Grounds of a Holy Life, by H. Furford, 

Friends’ Miscellany, 12 vols., 

Odd Vols. Miscellany, (bound in leather) 

Parts of Miscellany, being Memoirs of va- 
rious individuals, bound and lettered as 
follows : Sarah Watson, Ann Moore, Cle- 
ments Willetts, Warner Mifflin, John 

Pemberton, Nicholas Waln, Phebe Speak- 

man, Jacob Lindley, James Simpson, 

William Blakey, Account of the Nicho- 

lites,—each 
Also, a few copies of the Berear, 2 vols., 

folded for binding, 15 

The Journal of John Comly, recently published by 
his children, may be obtained of their agent, Ethan 
Comly, No. 25 N. 2d st.; of T. E. Chapman, No. 
1S. 5thst.; or Wm. W. Moore, No.77 Filbert st., Phi- 
ladelphia. 

James C. Haviland, 80 Maiden Lane; James Ketch- 
um, No. 373 Pearl st., New York. 

Israel J. Graham, cor. of Baltimore and Eutaw sts., 
Baltimore ; or of the Publishers, in Byberry. Price 
$1.75cts. Wholesale cash price, for six or more co- 
pies, $1.50cts. 


CHARLES and EMMOR COMLY. 
12th mo. 5th, 1853. 
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a BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
BOYS, Near Crosswicks, Burlington Co. N, J., 

The accommodations at this institution in conse 
quence of the increased number of pupils have been en- 
larged, philosophical apparatus procured, and desultory 
lectures upon the various subjects legitimately engaging 
the attention of the pupils frequently given. 

The Winter term will commence the 14thof 11th mo 
1852, and continue twenty-two weeks. 

Terms—Sixty dollars per session, including tui- 
tion, board, washing, mending, stationary, the ase of 
allnecessary books, &e. except mathematical books and 
instruments. One half payable in advance, the other 
in the middle of the term. H. W. RIDGWAY. 

0G"Stages meet the early morning and 24 o’clock 
P.M. lines from Philadelphia to Bordentown, an 
pass the school. 4th mo. 15th--tf. 





Merrihew 


& Thompson, Prs., Merchant ab. 4th st. 





